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TEXAS 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Abilene Christion College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, Ed. D. 

Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Arlington State College 
Arl ngton, Texas 

Jock H. Mahan 

Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Austin College 

Sherman, Texas 

Harold Mueller, Phd 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Bay or University 
Woco, Texos 
Danie! Sternberg, Artist Diploma 
Deon Schoo! of Music 
and Fine Arts 


University of Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi Texas 
Robert Floyd, Chairman 
Dept. of Music 

East Texas Baptist College 
Marshall, Texas 

Jack W. Kay, M.M.ED. 
Department of Fine Arts 
Acting Chairman 


East Toxas State Teachers 


College 
Commerce, Texas 
James Richards, Ph.D 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

william S. Mathis, Ph.D 
Director, School of Music 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood Texas 

E.N. Elsey, M.M 
Chairman Dept. of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Agnesine, B.M., M.M. 
Chairman, Dept of Music 


Lamar State College of 
Technology 

Beaumont, Texas 

George M. Parks M.M MA 

Chairman, Dept of Music 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 

Belton, Texos 

J. Campbell Wray B.M., M.A 
Mus. D., Director 


Dept. of Music 


McMurry College 
Abilene, Texas 
Richard C. von Ende Ph.D 
Chairman, Div. of Fine Arts 


Midwestern University 

Wichita Folls, Texas 

Erno Daniel Ph.D 

Chairman College of Fine Arts 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texos 

Kenneth N. Cuthbert, Ph.D 
Dean, Schoo! of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Lucy Marie, M.M 
Director, Dept. of Music 


ASSOCIATION OF 


Proirie View A. and M 
Prairie View, Texas 

R. Von Cariton, Ph.D 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Sacred Heort Dominican 
College 
Houston Texas 


Sem Houston Stote College 
Huntsville. Texas 

William Lee, Ph.D 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Southern Methodist Univ 
Dallas, Texas 

Orville J. Borchers, B.M., M.A 
Ph.D.m Dean, Schoo! of Music 


—_ Texas State College 
on Morcos, Texas 

Ira Bowles Ph.D. 

Heod, Dept. of Music 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 

James C MeKinney, B.M., M.M 
Dean, School of Music 


Southwestern University 

Georgetown Texas 

John D. Richards, BFA 
MMEd., Dean 

Schoo! of Fine Arts 


Stephen F Austin State 
College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
Bill Turner, Ph.D., 
Head, Dept of Music 


Sul Ross State College 

Alpine Texas 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A 
Chairman, Dept of Music 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth Texas 

Michael Winesanker Ph.D 
Chairman, School of Music 


Texas College of Arts 
and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 
Preston Stedman, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Dept. of Fine Arts. 


Texas Lutheran College 
Seguin, Texas 

James A. Tarver, B.M., M.M. 
Chairman, Div. of Music 


Texas Southern University 
Houston, Texas 

Nicholas L. Gerren, Ph.D. 
Head, Dept. of Music 


OFFICE 


Dr. Michael Winesanker ... 
Dr, E.A. Thormodsgaard . - - 
ee ee ee 
Dr. James Richards ...... 


Dr. william S. Mathis 


Mr. George M. Parks ...... 
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Texas Woman's University 
Denton, Texas 

J. W. Eberly, Ph.D. 
Director Dept. of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Gene L. Hemmle, Ed.D. 
Head Dept. of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort worth, Texas 

Donald W, Bellah, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Texas Western College 

E!| Paso, Texas 

E, A. Thormadsgaard, Ed.D. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Trinity University 
Sen Antonio, Texas 
william Thornton Ph.D. 
Chairman, Dept of Music 


University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 

E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 

Dr, Earl V. Moore 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Wayland Baptist College 
Plainview, Texas 
Donnie J. Adams, M.M. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 

Ted J. Crager, M.S., M.A. Ed.D 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Amarillo College 
Amarillo, Texas 
Robert E. Hoffman, 
Chairman 


Blinn Junior College 
Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J.C. Lauderdale, M.M 
Chairman, Dept. of Music. 


Cisco Junior College 
Cisco, Texas 
R.B. Golemon, M.A. 


Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Decatur Baptist College 
Decotur. Texas 

Clyde J. Garrett, Mus.D. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Del Mar College 

Corpus Christi, Texas 

C. Burdette Wolfe, M.M. 
Chairman School of Music 
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Director 
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MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Howard County Junior College 
Big Spring, Texas 

Jack Hendrix, M.M. 

Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Kilgore College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Bernhardt Tiede, M.M. Ed. 
Director, Division of Fine Arts 


Odessa College 
Odessa,. Texas 

Lester R. Webel, M.A. 
Chairman,Dept. of Music 


Ranger Junior College 
Ranger, Texas 

Harold Bilderbach, 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


San Angelo College 
San Angelo, Texas 
Jack W. Hudgins Jr., 
Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Music 


San Antonio Junior College 
San Antonio, Texas 
Marjorie T. Walthall, Ed.D. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Tarleton State College 
Stephenville, Texas 
Donald W. Morton, M.M. 
Mus.D., Head Div. 
Music and Fine Arts. 


Temple State College 
Temple, Texas 

Mrs. Robert Marshall, B.A 
Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Tyler Junior College 
Tyler, Texas 

Joseph Kirshbaum, M.M. 
Head, Dept. of Music 


wharton County College 
Wharton, Texas 

Charles pydn 

Acting Chairman, Dept. of Music 


CONSERVATORIES 


Musical Arts Conservatory 

Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys M. Glenn, M.Mus., 
M.A., Mus.D., President 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 

Mozart Hammond, B.M,. Ed. 
President 


Texas Schoo! of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 

Miriam Gordon Landrum, 
President 
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TEXAS MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION 


Herbert Teat, President 
504 Meadowbrook Drive 
Longview, Texas. 
Bryce Taylor, Vice-President 
Band Chairman 
Box 224, Three Rivers, Texas 
Dale A. Brubaker, Vice-Chairman, 
Orchestra Chairman 
2147 Avenue J, Wichita Falls, Texas 
Carl J. Best, Vice-President, 
Vocal Chairman 
1426 Bel Air, Abilene, Texas 
Sylvia Ostrow, Vice-President, 
Elementary Chairman 
612 Patterson, San Antonio, Texas 
J. Campbell Wray, Vice-President 
College Chairman 
MaryHardin-Baylor College, 
Belton, Texas 
Philip G. Baker, Immediate Past Pres. 
1305 West Evans Drive, Lufkin, Texas 
D .O. Wiley, Executive Secretary 
Box 3038 Elwood Station 
Lubbock, Texas 


TEXAS BANDMASTERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Fred Prentice, President 
High School, 
Rankin, Texas 

Bobby Geisler, Ist Vice-President 
206 Linares 
San Antonio, Texas 

William W. Wendtland, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
1811 George 
Rosenberg, Texas 

Ted J. Crager, Sec.-Treas. 
West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 

Ralph Burford, Sgt.-at-Arms 
High School Band 
Edinburg, Texas 


American String Teachers 
Association 


George W. Robinson, President 
2613 22nd St., Lubbock, Texas 
Gilbert Fierros, Vice-President 
231 Dunning, San Antonio, Texas 
Louis Kromminga, Secretary 
P.O. Box 590, Austin, Texas 
leo Reynolds, Treasurer 
4105 Randall Drive, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 

Founded in 1915 by the late A. L. 
Harper, renamed in 1934 and publish- 
ed by Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett. Pub- 
lished 1941-47 by Dr. Stella Owsley. 
Incorporated in 1948 as National by 
Harlan-Bell Publishers, Inc. Publish- 
ed 1947-1954 by Dr. H. Grady Harlan. 
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Thirty-Five Cents 





THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


and 


TEXAS MUSIC EDUCATOR 


(Founded in 1916) 


a: |. geenneen _ 
HENRY GRADY HARLAN 


Sjniiate Editor 
Consulting Editor 


The Editorial Board is the Executive Board of Texas Music Educators Assn. 
TMEA Regional news should be sent in by the Regional Chairman. 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF: 
Texas Music Educators Association 


Texas Association of Music Schools 
Texas Bandmasters Association 
American String Teachers Association (Texas Unit) 


Subscribers in every State. 


Contributing editors in every region in U.S. 





CONTENTS 


The Editor: 


Ovrchectre Division ................ 
Elementary Division.............. 
MENC Member Writes.............. 
Music Teaching Offers Challenge... 
Worse Than Soap Opera............ 


Amateurs and Music........... 


Found—A Welcome Combination ..... 
Caruth Competition Extended....... 


Pe oi aueig dy eu’ 
The President’s Column........... 
Band Division Notes.............. 


Herbert Teat 
Bryce Taylor 
Dale Brubaker 
. Sylvia Ostrow 


cai aoasank ata ae Henry S. Drinker 
. Justin L. Dyrud 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Rate One Year $2.50 


Rate Two Years 


$4.00 Rate Three Years $5.00 


Foreign Rates are the same, plus the prevalent postage for the year 
Single Copies 35 Cents 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Write Circulation Manager, Box 3038 Ellwood Station, Lubbock, Texas, giv- 


ing old and new addresses. 
operative. 


TEXAS MUSIC EDUCATOR 


Founded in 1936 by Richard J. Dunn, 
published by Texas Music Educators 
Association as their official publica- 
tion since 1938. Second Class Postage 
paid at Lubbock, Texas. 


Published 10 times per year, August 
through May. Mailing address: Box 
3038 Ellwood Station, Lubbock, Texas. 
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Allow at least a month for the change to become 


EDITORIAL COPY 
TYPED NEWS WELCOME! 


Must arrive 45 days before publica- 
tion. Articles must be typed and must 
SM-TME. Pictures 
manuscripts for publication be- 
property of SM-TME. Cuts 
returned when Postage is mailed to 
SM-TME. The publisher assumes no 
responsibility for return of unsolicited 
pictures or manuscripts. 
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From The 


Here is some information that 
some of you may not have, par- 
ticularly if you did not attend the 
fall meeting of your Region. It 
concerns some changes in playing 
rules for the Spring otal: Since 
the information is taken from a 
copy of the minutes of the TMEA 
Music Advisory Committee to the 
U.I.L., which met in Austin, June 
17, 1960, you can be sure the 
information is correct. 

1. COMMITTEE REPORT ON 

AWARDS: 
lt was recommended that a new 
series of medals for small! en- 
sembles be created to dis- 
tinguish between solo and en- 
semble contests, a third se- 
ries of medals be created for 
twirling solo and ensemble 
competition and that the ribbons 
on all three series be changed 
to blue, red and white to desig- 
nate Class |, Il and Ill com- 
petition respectively. 


lt was moved and seconded and 
carried that the motion be ad- 
opted, effective 1960-61. 


2. Moved and seconded that the 
21 day entry deadline be un- 
iforml calculated beginning 
with the day preceding the first 
day of any contest period. Motion 
carried, effective 1960-61. 


3. Moved and seconded that the 
regional contest officials main- 
tain control of the recording of 
contest performances. Motion 
carried. 


4. Moved and seconded that the 
proposal to present and award 
for Div. | in inspection and 
include the inspection contest 


as a part of the sweepstakes 
requirement. Motion carried. 


5. Moved and seconded that sec- 
tion 23, a, sub-head (2) and 
Section 32, a, sub-head (2) of 
the Rules be restated to read 
‘“‘two ensembles provided the 
are different events and dif. 
ferent music is performed, and 
the majority of members is dif- 


ferent.’’ Motion carried. Ef- 
fective 1960-61. 
6. Region Il moved that Section 


38, c, (2), be amended to read 
five minutes’’ instead of two 
minutes, Seconded and carried. 


Effective 1960-61. (This con- 
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cerns the time allowed before 
actual reading. 


7. Region VIII — Moved that the 
phrase ‘‘or higher’’ be added to 
Section 20, paragraph three so 
that it will read, ‘‘Class Il 
competition may be entered by 
any student who has not pre- 
viously served a Division | 
rating in this class of competi- 


tion or higher’’, and Rule 29, 
paragraph three be changed to 
read ‘‘Class || ensemble com- 


petition may be entered by any 
ensemble the majority of whose 
members have not previously 
participated in a Class | or 
Class || ensemble which earned 
a Division | rating.’’ Motion 


carried. Effective 1960-61. 


8. Region || moved that baritone 
quartets be added to the ap- 
proved list of small ensemble 
events effective 1960-61. It was 
suggested that the prescribed 
music for cornet trios and quar- 
tets be used for this event. 
Motion carried. 


9. In sight-reading — bands will 
read only one selection. Here- 
tofore, bands have read a march 
of the quick step variety and a 
concert type number. 


a ee 


At the meeting of the State 
Editors in Atlantic City last March 
a well known advertising man 
suggested that the State Magazines 
use more color, and particularly 
colored paper for print. Besides 
white we are using three other 
colors this time. If you like it, let 
us know. We just want to know. 


a 


We should have a rather full 
report for the December magazine 
concerning the Executive Board 
Meeting with the committee from 
the University Interscholastic 
League, which will be held in 
Austin, November 5th. 
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RECORDS MADE 
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May we help you with 
your selection in person, 
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The President s Column... 


HERBERT TEAT 


Out of the Past 


Resolution: 


“The future wiil demand of our 
citizens a moral fibre seldom re- 
quired of any society. The complex 
and difficult problems which they 
will face require a_ strength of 
character and a set of values which 
give them the power and the cour- 
age to hold steadfastly to those 
ideals and spiritual concepts on 
which this nation was founded. We 
believe that the school should play 
an important part in building spir- 
itual values. We also believe that 
the school should do this in cooper- 
ation with the home, the church, 
and other community organizations 
which have as their goal a service 
to youth and children. Since public 
education in the United States was 
established to help all citizens 
achieve the highest aspiration of 
man, the schools dare not falter in 
their responsibility. 

“The American Association of 
School Administrators commends 
the president, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the staff for selecting 
the CREATIVE ARTS as the gen- 
eral theme for the 1959 convention. 
We believe in a_ well-balanced 
school curriculum in which music, 
drama, painting, poetry, sculpture, 
architecture, and the like are in- 
cluded side by side with other im- 
portant subjects such as mathe- 
matics, history, and science. It is 
important that pupils, as a part of 
general education, learn to appreci- 
ate, to understand, to create, and 
to criticize with discrimination 
those products of the mind, the 
voice, the hand, and the body which 
give dignity to the person and exalt 
the spirit of man.’’ 

The above is from the resolutions 
adopted by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City, February 18, 1959. 

I can respond to such a docu- 
ment with a hearty, ‘“‘This I be- 
lieve.’’ Moreover, to read it and to 
respond thusly will not suffice. Be- 
ing right occassionally is not 
enough. A stopped clock is right 
twice a day. The music educator 
should learn from this resolution, 
out of the boss’ world of thought, 
by breaking out of the specialized 
frame of mind and enjoying the 
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depth and breadth of generol edu- 
cation in which we are so luxuri- 
ously ensconced. 

Then, too, there is reality to 
cope with until the ideals race to 
their realization. With everything 
advanced, there is the rear eche- 
lon, and the accompanying time 
lag. With the inspired writings of 
the resolutions committee and the 
voice vote of the national conven- 
tion, there is the administrative 
policy that guarantees mediocrity 
and forces the resolution to tarry, 
for a while, in Atlantic City. 

On the other hand, if only a few 
music educators in Texas are 
aware of what is being propounded 
by the Music Educators National 
Conference, a similar isolation from 
national thought by administrators 
is understandable, for a while. 

Let us determine, with renewed 
vigor, that this resolution and the 
Creative Arts program that in- 
spired it shall, with our aid, per- 
meate with a continuing influence 
into the schools and community life 
of Texas. 


Calvert Bean Engaged As 
Director of Publications 


Theodore Presser Company of 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, has en- 
gaged Mr. Calvert Bean for the im- 
portant post of Director of Publi- 
cations. 

For the past several years Mr. 
Bean has taught a variety of 
courses in music theory and history 
at the College of St. Catherine and 
the Universities of Missouri and 
Illinois. 


















@ Set up 
Speedily 
@ Toke down 

- Instantly 
ii @ Store 
? Compactly 


@ Shoper- Cut 


(rounded) 


Se. at | Edges 
. @ ALL-BOLTED 


r Chorus Risers 


Custom-built for any size chorus or stage. Ideal for 
concerts ... rehearsals. .. stage shows ... and trips. 
Write today. 


Wenger Music Equipment Co. 
25 Wenger Bidg., tonna, Minn. 



















So. Texas Tepresentative: 
Wash Masterson, 1901 Transit Tower 
San Antonio 5, Texas. Tel. CA 4-1062 
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RUHAUF 
UNIFORMS 






BY ACTUAL SURVEY 


THE TREND IN AMERICA'S BAND 
UNIFORM BUYINC IS DEFINITELY 


yall 


Fruhaus 
JOUTHWE/T Uniforms 


DEPARTMENT ' 
WICHITA 2. KANSAS 


Facings to choose from 
| ? for Each: 
CLARINET 


ALTO SAX 
TENOR SAX 

















@-. ONG o 
M-meoIUM rv] 
*- SHORT ° 
LENGTH 
J MOUTHPIECES 
CO 
Choice of 12 facings and tip open 
ings to suit your embouchure perfect 


ly. Get the exact mouthpiece qualities 
you want for ease of playing, modu 
lation, sensitivity of response, accu 
racy of register. Request Reloplex 
mouthpiece folder explaining facing 
selection, at your music dealer 


RICO PRODUCTS 


155 North La Brea 
Hollywood 36, California 
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Let Songs of Rejoicing be Raised! 


i i f the 
hann Sebastian Bach is but one 0 
a pong NOVELLO and CHESTER editions, now 
available through MARKS MUSIC 


NEW CHORUSES 


This cantata ( 
many treasures | 

















werner = i rr. Silverman 20c 
N SOLDIERS—Sullivan, arr. \ . 
C1ene eT haseepnnienant arr gy able os 
TUM-BALALAIKA—Russian Folk Song, arr. Sucho 
20c 
- A CHILD OF BEAUTY—Dutch Carol, arr. Ehret, (also SAB) 
DANCE AND TURN—Czech Folk Song, arr. Ehret, ome 
(alee ote et tout (also SAB and SATB) 20c 
LISTEN TO THE LAMBS—Spiritual, arr. Ehret, (a so 20¢ 
SONG OF THE LITTLE LAMB—Marcel E. moe ; om 
TWENTY-THIRD PSALM—Schubert, arr. Irusie 
25c 
“—- HOLY SPIRIT—Handel, arr Oa on oe 
wt yo Semaly beasied it of the TV Spectacular ‘Hansel and 
e unti ! 
So OF | ini, orr. Cramer 25c 
RCY (Pie Jesu)—Cherubini, arr. = 
Wry ry (Day of Mourning) from C Minor Mass ote 
Cherubini, arr. Ehret * 






ING—Frackenpohl motes 
ee eginn Canes of lyrics from Shakespear's “As You 







is. 25¢ 
SANCTUS (from ‘‘Missa Brevis’ in D —wanart, orr. Ehret - 
TWENTY-THIRD PSALM—Wayne, orr. Warnic 





] logs, and 
NOVELLO and CHESTER cata 
eo ae of any 10 Octavos, write Dept. 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


I26 West 52nd St New ots. oe 
SS SS SSS 


Memories... 


Here Is What You Have Been Looking For ! ! 


@ High Fidelity Records made from your tape recordings. 






















@ One price per record includes everything — No Hidden 
charges. 


@ No deposit required, No COD’s, Complete satisfaction re- 
quired before we expect payment. 


@ Pure Vinyl records in your school colors, 22 minutes recording 
time per side. 










CUSTOM RECORDING SERVICE 





0 BOX 308 SAUGUS, CALIFORNIA 
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Band Division 
Notes 


Bryce Taylor, Band Chairman 


There having been several in- 
quiries concerning tryout materials 
as listed in this column, the follow- 
ing information is for clarification. 
First, the piccolo pages are pages 
35 and 100 of the Wagner Founda- 
tion to Flute Playing, Carl Fischer 
publisher; second, the trombones 
will try out on pages 40 and 218-219 
exercise 11 of the Arban Method: 
third, the tryout materials listed 
in the September issue are for 
Area tryouts. Each region is its own 
controlling factor as to method and 
materials to be used in selecting 
the all-state candidates from ‘their 
region as well as for selection of 
the players who must qualify for 
all-state band through AREA Try- 
out. The list published in this mag- 
azine does not show materials for 
several instruments because these 
sections are filled by students 
selected at the region tryouts. 
Representatives from Each Region 

to Area 

The following students will go 
from each region to area tryouts 
under the same plan as used last 
year. 

Piccolo 

Oboe 

Eb Clarinet 

Alto Clarinets 

Bass Clarinets 

Bassoons 

Alto Saxes 

Tenor Sax 

Baritone Sax 

Bass Sax 

Contra Bass Clarinet 
Trumpet 

Baritone Horn 

Trombone 

String Bass 

Tympani 

Snare Drum 

Utility Drummer (bells, cym- 
bals, bass and snare drum, etc.) 

All needed information will be 
sent to your region officer—either 
the band chairman if you have one 
or if not, then to the region chair- 
man — as soon as a list of those 
officers are available to this source. 
If you are a region officer, be sure 
your region has sent a list of the 
current officers to D. O. Wiley, Box 
3038 Ellwood Station, Lubbock, 
Texas, and a duplicate copy to F. 
W. Savage Division of Extension. 
The University of Texas, Austin. 
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Texas. Information for region try- 
out materials, dates, locations and 
even those pertaining to area try- 
outs, should be available to you 
through the officers you have 
elected in your own region. 


Curriculum Problems 

Keep in mind that this is a year 
of experimentation in many of our 
schools and that the near future 
will be marked by changes in the 
schools which will probably have 
some bearing on your program and 
working conditions. These changes 
are in the process of ‘“‘jelling’’ in 
school systems, administrator 
meetings and group discussions in 
every area of the state. Probably 
one of the easiest things to do for 
each of us will be the keeping up 
with what is happening. It is highly 
improbable your administration is 
desirous of keeping proposed 
changes in themselves exclusively 
and most probably they or he will 
be quite pleased to see you express 
an interest in some of the problems 
of administration of a school pro- 
gram which includes music. In the 
final accounting, the local admin- 
istration is probably going to have 
more to say about any application 
of new state policies than the group 
which enacts new rules or recom- 
mendations. If you have discussed 
each new proposal as it has come 
along, you should be in a good spot 
to get the maximum allowable 
when the results of the present 
studies and experimentation are ap- 
plied by any state agency. Go to 
your Superintendent or principal, 
ask him how he thinks the proposed 
curriculum changes might affect 
the band program in your school. 
Talk it over, at least he will know 
you are interested in your pro- 
gram’s welfare and are aware of 
the control he has over what hap- 
pens to the program you are hand- 
ling. 





Baylor Freshman Receives 
Guy Maier Award 


Steve Smith, Baylor University 
freshman from Fort Worth, has re- 
ceived the $100 Guy Maier Award, 
given by the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers to the student who 
has taken the guild auditions for 
10 years and has made the highest 
total grade in the nation. 

Smith is attending Baylor on the 
$1,000 Van Cliburn Scholarship 
awarded to the outstanding piano 
student in Texas last year. 
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Italian Violins from $85 


from $6.95. Violas D’ Amour $155 
Recorders. Leading Importers. 
Lowest Prices Anywhere! 
Marlin Brinser -- 
643 Stuyvesant Avenue, Irvington, 





~ Certified 
French end German Pernambuco How 


Suburbon Music, 
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foR youR Christmas PROGRAM... 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 








YULETIDE FESTIVAL (medley) arranged by John Warrington 


contains: RUDOLPH THE RED-NOSED REINDEER * I HEARD THE 
BELLS ON CHRISTMAS DAY * JINGLE BELLS * DECK THE HALI 
ORCHESTRA 


BAND 
Fuli— $6.50 Symph.—$8.50 Set A $7.00 Set8B $9.50 Set C $12.0 


NEW RUSSELL WARD ARRANGEMENTS 
RUDOLPH THE RED-NOSED REINDEER by Johnny Marks 
MARCHING BAND— $2.00 DANCE BAND— $3.00 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA 


PLAY A SONG OF CHRISTMAS—35 
SONGS AND CAROLS IN EASY 
by Ruth L. Zimmerman 


FAVORITE CHRISTMAS 


! 
gue PUBLISH, ARRANGEMENT FOR ORCHESTRA 


ae ——F 


INSTRUMENTATION —Fiute, Oboe (C Mel. Sex.), Bb Clor. (Bb Trumpet), Eb Alto Sox 
(Eb Horn), Bb Ten. Sax. (Bor.), F Horn, Violins, Viola, Cello (Bsn., Tromb., Bar., Tuba 
Percussion, Conductor (Piano) 


Parts .75 each Conductor (Piano) $1.50 


SINCE 1883 


, 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY ayyx mows, pennsyivanis 








NOW AVAILABLE! 


Three Recordings 
The North Texas State College 
Symphonic Band 


MAURICE McADOW, Conducting 


(CS-33-6008), El Conquistador. Grecian Theme and Dance 
Symphonic Songs for Band, Mlada: Procession of Nobles 
American Overture for Band. Pageant. Lohengrin: Elsa’s 
Procession to. the Cathedral. 


(CS-33-6015), Barnum and Bailey’s Favorite. My Fair Lady 
Excerpts. Folk Song Suite. March Symphonique. Manzoni 
Requiem: Excerpts. 


(CS-33-6016), Porter’s Catalina Band. St. Lawrence Suite 
King Orry. Comedians’ Gallop. Passion in Paint Suite 
Victoria Waltz. British Eighth. Fetes from Three Nocturnes 


Vol. | 


Vol. Il 


Vol. Ill 


Austin Recording Company 
_P. O. BOX 166 





$3.95 


$3.95 


$3.95 


AUSTIN 62, TEXAS 
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Mention The “SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN” when Buying from 


Our Advertisers 














SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


Presents For Your Consideration 


BANDS 


PROUDLY WE PLAY — Easy March — Maxwell 2.00 
PHALANX PATROL — Casavant and McDonald 

Precision Routine For Center Field 2.00 
*GREAT SOUTHWEST — Mesang — Easy six-eight March 2.00 
*SOUNDING BRASS — Med. March — Maxwell 2.00 
*HERALD TRUMPETS — A proven fine march 4.50 6.50 
*OREGON TRAIL — Jr. or High School March 4.50 6.50 
*JET FLIGHT — No. 1 — From Travel Suite — Stevens 

A Fine Program Number 6.00 9.00 
*STUDY IN LAVENDER — Osterling 

Program Music. A Tremendous hit with bandsmen 4.50 6.50 
*SAXSOLILOQUY — Sax Quartet with Band — Bennett 

A fast moving, light and enjoyable number 6.00 9.00 
*SOLO DE CONCOURS — Clarinet Solo and Band — Rabaud-Gee 

This famous French composition now with band acc. 6.00 9.00 
*MARCH OF FREEDOM — Chorus and Band — Myrow 

A Fine Festival Number — Orch. parts also available 9.00 12.00 
We own and distribute these publications: 

Andraud Wind Instrument Library 

Arc (A. R. Casavant) Books for the Marching Band 

Victor Methods for Band and Orchestra 
Write for complete catalog. 

SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 

1100 Broadway San Antonio, Texas 











UNANIMOUS! 


The choice of champions . . . 


‘Eye Appeal” band uniforms 

by SOL FRANK UNIFORMS, Inc. 
First in . . . Distinctive Styling. . . 
Quality Fabrics ... Perfect Fit... 
Unsurpassed Tailoring .. . 

and Personalized Service. . . 
Backed by 45 years experience 
Write for information, samples, prices. 


A representative is near you 
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Orchestra 
Division 


It is a great pleasure to announce 
that plans have just been com- 
pleted for a very significant addi- 
tion to the 1961 TMEA convention 
program. Mr. Heinrich Roth of 
Scherl and Roth Inc., has agreed 
to sponsor a clinic devoted to the 
improvement of string and orches- 
tra training. The clinic will be con, 
ducted by Dr. Robert Klottman of 
Akron, Ohio. Dr. Klottman, who is 
supervisor of instrumental music in 
the Akron public schools, has a na- 
tional reputation as a conductor and 
string clinician. 

The clinic will consist of a series 
of three two-hour sessions. The 
theme of the clinic will be the 
development of the school orches- 
tra program from the ground up. 
The Texas Unit of the American 
String Teachers Association will 
join in sponsoring this event. 

This clinic should be of tre- 
mendous interest not only to the 
‘wire choir’’ people, as Phil Baker 
calls us, but to all instrumental 
teachers, in fact to all music teach- 
ers. One of the most encouraging 
trends in music education is the 
growing interest in the string pro- 
gram among band and choral dir- 
ectors. I have the impression that 
many school systems are either 
planning to begin the development 
of an orchestra or are on the verge 
of doing so. For example, this year 
the fine Spring Branch system in 
suburban Houston is beginning a 
string program with a competent, 
experienced teacher in charge, so 
it won’t be long before they have a 
fine orchestra as well as an out- 
standing band and choral groups. 
Mr. Klottman will cover many of 
the practical problems involved in 
the planning and early development 
of the string program, so music ed- 
ucators who are looking forward to 
ceveloping an orchestra will find 
this clinic of particular interest. 

Various groups from the Dallas 
instrumental program will be used 
in the clinic for demonstration pur- 
poses. Our deep and heart-felt 
thanks go to Heinrich Roth for this 
wonderful addition to our conven- 
tion program. Once again Mr. Roth 
has proven that he is a real friend 
of school music everywhere. De- 
tails of the clinic are being worked 
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out with Dr. Klottman and a lot 
more information will be available 
in the next issue of the magazine. 
In the meantime put it down as one 
of the ‘‘don’t miss’’ events of the 
1961 TMEA convention. 

The Tascosa High School Or- 
chestra of Amarillo, Wayne Muller, 
director, has been selected to rep- 
resent the orchestra division on 
the Honor Group program of the 
TMEA convention, Friday, Feb. 10. 
The Tascosa orchestra was selected 
from a number of fine groups that 
submitted tapes. 

Both All-state Orchestra groups 
will rehearse in the Baker Hotel. 
Orchestra Directors should make 
reservations for their students, 
chaperones, and themselves in the 
Baker. At our State Executive 
Board planning meeting this sum- 
mer the hotel agreed to make the 
following rooms available to the or- 
chestra people at the prices quoted 
below. 


1. 2830 sampie rooms, 4 to a 
room, at $2.75 each person. A few 
rooms might hold more. 

2. 25 singles at $6. 

3. 140 doubles at $8 a room. 

4. 160 twin at $9 a room. 

5. A third person may stay in a 
double or twin room on a rollaway 
bed for $2.75. 

Getting back to the convention 
program, another event you won’t 
want to miss is the meeting of the 
Texas Unit, American String 
Teachers Association. George Rob- 
inson is our state president. One of 
the features of the program will be 
a discussion of music on the UIL 
contest list for string ensemble. 
Paul Ellsworth, orchestra director 
and string teacher at Texas Tech 
will be in charge of this portion of 
the program and the student quar- 
tet from Tech will perform and pro- 
vide the musical illustration for his 
remarks. 

A lot of us are upset over the 
questionaire which has been sent to 
school administrators throughout 
the state regarding student partici- 
pation in musical events which 
cause them to miss regular class 
time in school. This seems especial- 
ly to be aimed at our TMEA clinic- 
convention. There is no doubt that 
the questionaire as I read it does 
seem to be slanted in such a way 
that a pre-determined conclusion 
will be drawn from it. No doubt it 
would be a good idea to make a 
study of all activities that take stu- 
dents out of school, but it does not 
seem fair to single out one to be 
restricted. 

I believe that most of the admin- 
istrators, being fairminded men, 
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will feel that if a problem does ex- 
ist in any of these activities the 
right thing to do would be to adopt 
a uniform policy toward all of 
them rather than to zero in on just 
one. All of the music educators I 
know have always bent over back- 
wards to make sure that nothing 
interferes with their students aca- 
demic progress in school, and their 
administrators know and appreci- 
ate this. 

The tension of our work some- 
times makes us react to things in a 
slightly neurotic fashion. It’s very 
easy once in a while to have this 
feeling that someone is ‘‘out to get 
us.”” There may be some admin- 
istrators who don’t know much 
about music and even a few who 
don’t care much about it. All of 
them, however, do care about the 
welfare and educational develop- 
ment of the boys and girls entrust- 
ed to their care. They may not 
know if your orchestra is playing 
in tune but they do know if your 
students are getting something 
worthwhile from your teaching. 
The best argument, in fact the only 
argument, for any educational pro- 
gram is its effectiveness in promot- 
ing the mental, physical, and spir- 
itual growth of the students. 

If you have been doing a good job 
at teaching, your administrator 
should have all the arguments in 
support of your program he needs. 
If you have been doing a good job 
of teaching, you automatically have 
the best possible public relations 
experts working for you, your stu- 
dents and their parents. We all 
know this is true on our own local 
level. Our problem with the TMEA 
clinic-convention is only that the 
administrators have not all had a 
chance to see what it really is, 
what it does for the students who 
take part, and what it does for 
the whole educational program 
in Texas. It is up to us to 
see that they do understand. There 
may be some special problems in 
a few schools but the overwhelming 
majority of school administrators 
will be on our side, if they know 
all the facts, and if we avoid a neg- 
ative, defensive type of approach in 
our arguments. By all means, let’s 
not be ‘‘yes men’’ and allow our- 
selves to be pushed around, but 
first let’s make sure whether or not 
the questionaire represents the 
thinking of all the administrators 
or just a small minority. 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make : 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(6634 % profit to you on cost). There's no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 


FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


| Mr. Eowin Stove, Dept. (SM WW) 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
| Gentlemen: Piease send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. | 
Name 7 
| Age if under 21 | 
. Address | 

Organizativo | 
| rganization 
| Phone | 
I City nen , 

a, J 

Mason Candies, In Min aa 
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Dr. Michael Winesanker 


School 0) | Fine Arts 


l'exas Christian University 


Fort Worth 29, Texas 
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BAPTIST 
SEMINARY 


SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


James C. McKinney 
Dean 


Professional training in 
church music, organ, piano, 
musicology, theory and 


composition. 


Member of Texas Associa- 
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Elementary Division 


By Sylvia Ostrow 


Status of Textbooks 


Many of you have requested in- 
formation regarding the adoption of 
new song textbooks. Dr. V. J. Ken- 
nedy, director of the division of 
curriculum development gives us 
these facts: 

1. In 1954 the state adopted, for 
the usual contract period of five 
years, the four newest and best 
elementary music series available. 

2. The 1958 Textbook Committee, 
which considered books expiring in 
1959, recommended the readoption 
of these four series for a three-year 
period to expire in 1962 because 
newer or better materials still were 
not available for their considera- 
tion in 1958, except from one pub- 
lisher. 

3. This three-year extension was 
made at the request of several 
publishers, as well as on Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s recommendation, in order to 
give publishers additional time to 
complete the series they had under- 
way. 

4. The series have been com- 
pleted and they are now available 
for consideration by the Textbook 
Committee that will be appointed 
in 1961. 

The timetable established for the 
adoption of new music books will 
be put on schedule, and new ma- 
terials will be available at the end 
of the present contract period in 
1962. Mr. W. A. Glass is the direc- 
tor of the Textbook Division of the 
Texas Education Agency. Find out 
what other textbooks will come up 
for adoption in 1962. It could be 
that the financial status of the state 
could only afford one new adoption. 





In the October issue of the Texas 
Music Educator there was an omis- 
sion of a clinician. Dr. Gene Hem- 
mle of Texas Tech in Lubbock will 
be the clinician for ‘“General Music 
in the 6th and 7th Grades’’. Mr. 
Jack Vandagriff will furnish 7th 
grade students from the E. H. Cary 
Junior High School for the demon- 
stration. 





Dancing As Prayer 


An awareness of the beauty of the 
Feasts of Christmas and Easter 
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may be expressed 
dance. Here’s how it was done by 


through the 


some college girls. 
Lamp,” Dec. 1959. 


From ‘‘The 


By Odilia Marie Jacques 


What? 

Tnus I reacted when I first heard 
that program of liturgical dancing 
was being presented at my alma 
mater, Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege, in San Antonio, Texas. To me, 
as to hundreds of others, the idea 
of dancing as prayer was somewhat 
astounding and absurd. After all, 
prayer was the lifting up of the 
heart and mind to God, I reasoned, 
forgetting that in the greatest act 
of worship, the Mass, the body 
plays a vital part as we kneel, sit, 
or stand to demonstrate our mental 
attitude. 


So it was with a bit of apprehen- 
sion that I decided to investigate 
this new idea. The protagonist of 
this innovation was Sister Elaine, 
C.D.P., who is noted for some out- 
standing and unusual compositions 
in the field of liturgical music. I 
had to admit that while her Mass 
compositions utilizing Negro spir- 
ituals, and later Indian chants, had 
left me utterly cold at first, they 
had been greatly acclaimed by mis- 
sionaries as effective in winning 
Negro and Indian converts. 


Actually, as I found out, the idea 
of liturgical dancing is not new. It 
first originated with the Jewish 
people as they honored the Ark, or 
the Holy of Holies in Jerusalem. 
There they gathered to sing sacred 
songs on timbrels and on flutes. 

The Psalms themselves speak of 
the dance as an expression of 
prayer, joy, adoration, or petition, 
as, for example, Psalms 29: ‘*Thou 
hast turned by mourning into danc- 
ing; Thou has clad me with glad- 
ness,’’ or Psalms 159: ‘‘Let them 
praise His Name in the dance, with 
timbrel and harp let them make 
music to Him.”’ 

Even in ancient Spain, liturgical 
dancing has been part of the wor- 
ship. A remnant of it still remains 
in the great cathedral of Seville 
where, on certain occasions, the al- 
tar boys dance a ‘“‘catalan’’ to the 
leat of castanets right in front of 
the main altar. 

Still the idea of the dance as 
prayer te many seems irreverent 
and somewhat primitive, and even 
after viewing the beauty and dig- 
nity of liturgical dance, it is im- 
probable that we would use it 
within the churches. Yet when one 
considers how the Church has 
transformed completely pagan 
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practices and places and has used 
them for the greater glory of God, 
the idea of sanctifying the dance, 
which has in many instances so 


debased men, seems appropriate . 


to moderns. 

And if the idea seems startling 
and impossible, one need only im- 
agine how the early Christians 
must have felt at taking over the 
pagan temples; or at trying to con- 
vert the heathen feast of the sun 
into the Christian Christmas. Rur- 
ther, one need only think of how 
graphically different the native Af- 
rican or Chinese melodies must 
have seemed at first to the mis- 
sionaries as they used the old to 
introduce the new; as they applied 
Christian words to native tunes. 

While the idea is surprising, the 
songs and dances of liturgical 
dancing, if well done, can unite 
man’s complete nature in worship, 
giving his senses the added stimu- 
lation of movement in awakening 
the meditative aspects of the mys- 
teries narrated. 

The two programs of liturgical 
dancing presented at Our Lady of 
the Lake College seemed very 
much in keeping with the spirit of 
prayer and meditation required in 
the liturgy of the Church. One pro- 
gram, The Madonna of the Nativ- 
ity, was presented in December; 
the other, God So Loved the World, 
was given on Palm Sunday. 

The purpose of the programs, ac- 
cording to Sister Elaine, is twofold: 
to bring to the performers and lis- 
teners a more conscious awareness 
of the beauty of the liturgy as well 
as the beautiful chants and texts 
surrounding the various liturgical 
functions; and to attempt to trans- 
form eurythmics, or the art of 
artistic bodily movement, into a 
kind of sacramental. 

Working on the presentation with 
Sister Elaine were Sister Lourdes, 
drama and English teacher; Ger- 
ald Ingraham, choral director, and 
Mrs. Joanna Lee, eurythmics in- 
structor. The four produced an in- 
spiring, majestic presentation of 
the two events of our redemption. 

It would be virtually impossible 
to illustrate with words the beauty 
of the presentations. Since it is de- 
signed to incorporate man’s senses 
into his worship, one has to see the 
productions in order to appreciate 
them, and their value. But in an 
age where so much is vying for 
man’s senses, it might be wise to 
consider that since the senses are, 
according to St. Thomas, the orig- 
inal avenues of knowledge, the 
greater number of man’s senses 
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employed in worship, the richer 
will be his experience. 





What Do | Get Out of My 
MENC Membership? 


A Clear conscience . . . By being 
a member I drop isolationism and 
join thousands of my colleagues 
throughout America who are trying 
to advance the purposes of our pro- 
fession. I find no fun in being a lone 
wolf and I don’t like the implication 
of being a ‘‘free rider’’ or enjoying 
advantages which the energy and 
cash of others have made possible. 

Professional stimulation . . . Con- 
tact with school musicians, particu- 
larly in fields other than my own, 
has done much to broaden my con- 
ception of music education and 
deepen my conviction of its value. 
My own work has improved be- 
cause of the ideas picked up in ob- 
serving good results achieved by 
others. I’ve also discuvered a num- 
ber of swell people who otherwise 
would have remained strangers. 

Professional pride . . . The Amer- 
ican public school music move- 
ment is a phenomenon in educa- 
tional history. Other nations are 
sending their experts to learn how 
we do it so that they can develop 
along similar lines. There may be 
little I can admire in my own ac- 
complishments, but my associates 
throughout the country are doing 
such astounding things that I am 
proud to be a part, to any degree, 
of an organization which has 
changed the musical culture of the 
United States within a few decades. 
There are times when everyone 
should ‘‘stand up and be counted.’’ 
To be a member of MENC requires 
little courage and less than a half- 
day’s pay. 

Professional recognition . . . The 
Conference offers me abundant op- 
portunity to contribute services for 
which I may be uniquely equipped. 
In this way others may learn of my 
abilities and evaluate them justly. 
I have observed non-members with 
fine talent and successful in their 
jobs, who, when seeking advance- 
ment, found themselves passed 
over primarily because they were 
unknown to the profession-at-large. 
If school administrators favor ap- 
plicants who “‘rate’’ with their col- 
leagues, why should I ignore such 
an opportunity to prove my mettle 
to those outside my own locality? 

—A MEMBER OF THE MENC 
From the Music Educators Journal 
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Designs show the Fechheimer 
flair for brilliant distinction 
fabrics are the world’s finest 
the choice is practically un 
limited. For special effects 
for a uniform that is exclusive- 
ly your own, you get the help 
of an expert staff. New color 
catalog sent free on request 
to Band Directors, Schoo! Ad 
ministrators and Purchasing 
Committees 


As a member of the Nationa! Asso 
ciation of Uniform Manufacturers 
Fechheimer adheres to the Asso 
ciation’s CODE OF ETHICS 





THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Uniforms for over 80 Years 
Duplicating your present uniforms for fill-ins 
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A GOOD 
BEGINNING 


is the safest road 
- to success 


This motto can be applied to 
every phase of human en- 
deavor, even to life itself. 





BELWIN INC 


PUBLICATIONS 


are products of 
- experience - 
created by men 
of experience 





We have a book 
for every 
instrument 
Every Grade 
Every Purpose 
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Name the Instrument 
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FREE - Samples 
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Music Teaching 
Offers Challenge 


By David Fowler 


Teaching Music Is Rewarding As 
Well As Challenging 

Have you signed your contract for 
another year? Are you planning to re- 
turn to your present teaching position? 
Are you thinking of leaving the profes- 
sion for another line of work? 

With the end of another year of mus- 
ic teaching activities in sight, these 
questions are plaguing some of our best 
teachers. It is just a case of “battle 
fatigue” or perhaps because we are not 
aware of the problems of the other pro- 
fessions. No matter how vexing the 
problems in your individual teaching 
situation may seem, it will be well 
worth the time to make an objective 
study of our opportunities as music 
teachers as they compare with those 
of other vocations. Further, the years 
spent in a fine professional preparation 
should prompt us to earnestly evaluate 
our status for its benefits as well as 
its more obvious discouragements. 

A striking article by the author 
Harvey Swados, “Work As A Public 
Issue’, appeared in the Dec. 12, 1959 
issue of the Saturday Review. It is 
provocative reading for anyone wishing 
to study work opportunities in general. 
However, it has a special significance 
for any teacher considering a change 
of vocation. As teachers, a major part 
of our time is spent with our students. 
Hence, our lack of regular contact with 
the adult world often leaves us unin- 
formed as to the worries and concerns 
of other occupations. 


All America Is Bored At Work! 

It is Swado’s contention that a crisis 
in the atitude of the daily worker has 
been brought about by boring jobs typ- 
ical of those on the assembly lines. The 
startling revelation, however, is the fact 
that this boredom is being increasingly 
felt in the professions as well. It is not 
our purpose to reiterate the article but 
merely to point out a few of its well il- 
lustrated contentions. (In fact, why not 
ask the school librarian for this back 
issue? It will give you a far better per- 
spective of your position in the world.) 

This discussion is typical of much 
current writing on the “American 
Scene” which points to the fact that 
more and more of the population is 
making a living as a part of the “or- 
ganization.”’ As this way of accomplish- 
ing the day’s work spreads, more and 
more people are assigned routine tasks. 
The big organization seems to be con- 
suming business, the military, govern- 
ment, farming and even our educational 
institutions. As we build bigger and 
bigger combinations of people, machines, 
and related facilities, more of our high- 
ly trained individuals are becoming a 
routine part of this. huge plan for daily 
accomplishments. 


Many of the professions, which used 
to be considered the ultimate opportun- 
ity for the aggressive young individual- 
ist, have been thus encompassed in the 
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post war era. As Swados puts it, “.. 
Surely we must now realize that the 
young attorney, clerking in the huge 
law factory, or the young business aq. 
ministration graduate, disappearing ip. 
to the paternal embrace of the giant cor. 
poration, can rarely get from his daily 
work the satisfaction—to say nothing 
of the thrill—that his father did.” “, 
The hidden bonds of boredom and frust. 
ration that link the lives . . . of the pro. 
fessional man and the working man are 
close to the surface...” 


“The fact that Americans are spend. 
ing billions annual.y on “hobbies’’ does 
not mean to me (Swados) that they are 
living richer lives, but rather that they 
are seeking elsewhere for the satisfact- 
ions of personal fulfillment that form. 
erly came from the job of work itself.” 


Music Teaching Is Not Boring 


All of us who have “lived” in the 
classroom have had many complaints, 
but it seems most unlikely that any 
music teacher could be bored for very 
long. The very nature of the music 
teaching situation calls for constant in- 
ventiveness on the part of the music- 
ian teacher. The constant enthusiasm 
and energies of youngsters call forth 
the best that we have. The challenge 
of inspiring an interest in  aes- 
thetic values in a materialistic world is 
perhaps the greatest it has ever been. 
Froviding a musical performance which 
is meaningful to both performer and 
listener, while using the embryo mus- 
ical skills of students, requires the ulti- 
mate in know how and inspired leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Swados has further pointed out 
that working as a part of the “team” 
in a rigid organizational situation has 
blunted the creative opportunities of 
many people. The fact that so many 
people seek a feeling of accomplishment 
in the “do-it-yourself” movement seems 
to further document this point. 


While not all days are recorded in 
the mind of the teacher as highly pro- 
ductive, the continued effort for creat- 
ive teaching brings evidences of satis- 
faction periodically. Perhaps you find 
a student who puts in a bit of extra 
practice time—a parent who appreciates 
the extra hour you spent with his boy. 
Maybe the nerformance for the open 
house “came off’? better than you ex- 
pected. Perhaps the students really 
“turned out” at the concert and really 
“made music.” You can hardly be 
spending the day in an effort to help 
adolescents without realizing that you 
are working with the “hope of Amer- 
ica”——-your contribution to them is im- 
portant. 


Music teachers can well feel a double 
source of rewards, for not only may 
you help in the growth of our youth but 
you are often the major cultural lead- 
er in he adult community. If we are 
to take Mr. Swados’ information at 
full value (and many other authors 
seem to concur), we can assume that 
the role of the music teacher in one of 
Nebraska’s smaller communities is 
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unique. It is one of the relatively fewer 
challenging and satisfying ways of mak- 
ing a living. In fact it is more, it is a 
nearly complete way of life. 


Perhaps it is the materialistic influ- 
ences which discourage us. Perhaps we 
wish we might live in a more metro- 
politan center. Maybe it is merely be- 
cause that new bassoon was cut from 
the budget, or we won't be able to have 
fourth grade tonnette clsases. 


Whatever the cause, a careful look at 
the broader opportunities of the music 
teacher may prompt us to reaffirm our 


position as the musical leader of our 
area. With this realization we may a- 
gain work to encourage our Nebraska 
communities toward a renewed interest 
in music as an important foundation of 
our culture. Again from Mr. Swados,“.. 
those of us who believe that American 
democracy derives its continuing vital- 
ity from people rather than from things 

.. ” We can take our cue. 

There is nothing “‘boring’’ in keeping 
alive the interest and teaching the skills 
which we must have if music is to re- 
main an important part of living in 
Nebraska. 


(This article appeared in the April 1960 
issue of The Nebraska Music Educator). 





Worse Than Soap Operas 


One might be glad of the passing 
of soap operas from the radio if 
the change were for the better. 

But it is not. In most cases what 
will take their place are programs 
of ‘‘popular’’ records. The soap 
operas, if not of the highest artistic 
standards, were mostly moral. 
What is on the hit parade is usually 
in low taste, often demoralizing, 
and sometimes downright immoral. 
No one becomes a more noble or 
aspiring person or a better Ameri- 
can from such programs. 

It is not fair to say this is the 
taste of teen-agers. It is what they 
have been beguiled into liking by 
the musical dope pushers, who, 
with no thought above the dollar, 
appeal to the lowest common 
denominator. 

If there were no musical dope 
pushers, it would not be right to 
leave the selection of music to the 
uninformed taste of the young. 
Good taste comes only thru educa- 
tion, and sound educaion comes 
only from adults who have studied 
the history of human thought and 
achievement, and have learned the 
values that endure. 


Responsible adults alone are 
equipped to select the records 
which should be played in the 
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home or on radio stations. It is the 
abdiction of adults in this and other 
fields which is at the bottom of to- 
day’s universal tragedy — youth 
robbed of their youth, stimulated 
into “‘going steady’’ when they are 
mere children, rushed into marri- 
age and parenthood as teen-agers. 

Turn the dial. It’s hard to find a 
program of classical music, or even 
one which does not consist largely 
of musical dope and trash, under- 
mining all the vast efforts of our 
schools and churches. 

How long will the American peo- 
ple let this go on? When do adults 
assume their responsibility? 

“Give me the making of the 
songs of a nation, and I care not 
who makes its laws.’’—Edward J. 
Meeman, Memphis Press-Scimitar. 

Taken from: 
Boston Monitor 
September 23, 1960 





Texas Director On 
Lake Tahoe Staff 


Robert H. W. Booth of El Paso 
and Joe Bellamah of San Antonio 
were band conductors at the 4th 
annual Lake Tahoe Music Camp, 
August 6-19. A former Texan, Dr. 
John L. Carrico, is in his first year 
as camp director. His brother, Bill 
Carrico, is music director in the 
Pecos schools. 

Booth is band director at Austin 
high school in El Paso, while Bel- 
lamah is now at Shertz-Cibolo high 
school. 

200 students and 50 directors from 
8 western states attend the camp 
which feature guest flutist Julius 
Baker of New York City. 





William Sandberg Appointed 
Sales Manager of Firm 


Arthur A. Hauser, President of 
Theodore Presser Company, an- 
nounces the appointment of William 
Sandberg as Sales Manager of that 
firm. 

Mr. Sandberg is well known in 
the music industry, through his 
many trips to dealers, music con- 
ventions, music workshops, and 
other important gatherings of 
musicians and dealers. 
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Kermit High School Band, G. T. Gilligon, director, 

This Band, and Mr. Gilligan, has won sweepstakes 13 times in 
classAAA,and is consistently one of the best Bands to be found 
anywhere. 


They played in the Battle of Flowers in San Antonio, April 22, 
1960 and received a huge ovation. 





Amateurs and Music 


an address by 
HENRY S. DRINKER 


delivered at the North Central 
Music Educators Conference 
biennial meeting, Indianapolis, 
Ind., March 19, 1935. 


(This address is no longer acces- 
sible in print. It is therefore re- 
printed here, slightly abridged. It 
sets out, with Drinker’s character- 
istic vigor and good-humored but 
positive conviction, his fundamental 
belief in the benefits to be gained 
by starting young people early with 
some training in the reading of 
music, and in singing at sight. He 
demonstrates .that, .without .the 
knowledgeable and _ participating 
amateur, the professional will have 
no audience and no future, and that, 
on the other hand, there is more 
joy and satisfaction to be derived 
from being even a moderately par-+ 
ticipating amateur than a merely 
passive listener to music.) 

A musical amateur is one whose 
interest and participation in music 
is prompted primarily by his love 
for music and by no ulterior con- 
sideration. ‘‘Professional’’ and 
‘“‘amateur”’’ should not, musically 
speaking, be thought of as oppo- 
sites. While a professional musician 
is one who earns his livelihood by 
music, he may be also an amator, 


if his guiding motive is his love fo: 
music and his desire to share his 
better understanding of it with hi: 
fellowmen — if he be one of those 
rare souls who truly serve music, 
instead of expecting music to serve 
them. No one, on the other hand 
is, in my opinion, a genuine ama- 
teur whose primary urge to music 
is the exhibition of his beautiful 
voice or his vocal or digital dex- 
terity; nor, indeed, does such gym- 
nastic proficiency constitute him a 
musician. 

The word ‘‘amateur”’ is the Lati: 
‘‘amator’’ — a lover — and is sim- 
ilar to the Italian ‘‘dilettante’’ 
one who ‘delights’? in music. As 
originally applied to the fine arts, 
these words did not carry thei! 
present connotation of superficial- 
ity. Dr. Burney, on his Italian tri; 
of 1771, speaks of ‘‘Count Bruhl, a 
great dilettante . . . who plays in a 
very masterly manner upon sev- 
eral instruments,’’ and of the 
“famous dilettante, Count Bene- 
vento, a great performer on the 
violin and a good composer.’’ In 
1768 Boccherini dedicated his first 
string quartet: ‘‘Ai Veri Cognos- 
citori e Dilettanti di Musica’’—‘‘To 
Those Who Truly Understand and 
Delight in Music,’”’ an apt defini- 
tion of a musician, whether profes- 
sional or amateur. In our day, how- 
ever, most musical amateurs are 
lacking in the understanding to 
which some participation in music 
and a great deal of knowledge o! 
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is essential, and are thus unqual- 
ied to share in Boccherini’s dedi- 
ation. It was not always so. The 
hme has been when amateurs oc- 
upied their proper place in the 
musical life of the community. It 
must be so again if we are to be- 
ome a really musical nation. 

A few cross sections from musi- 
al history will both illustrate the 
ery different attitude of people, in 
jmes past, towards music, and 
hoint the way to the reaction which 
believe it soon coming. 

Until the end of the 17th cen- 
ury, no one thought of asking peo- 
ble to come to the hall at an arbi- 
rary hour to hear a “‘concert.’’ In- 
tead, musicians took music where 
usic belonged, to the festivals, 
banquets, funerals, or religious 
ervices where the people were al- 
eady assembled for some other 
purpose. The word ‘‘concert,’’ 
pelled ‘‘consort,’’ originally meant 
he group of instruments — a ‘‘Con- 
ort of Violls,’’ being later used to 
fesignate the group of performers 
ind still later the performance it- 
elf. Giorgione’s picture ‘‘The Con- 
ert,” showing three performers, 
tid not at all imply an audience 


butside the picture. These three 
hemselves constituted the ‘‘con- 
ert.”’ 


The original aristocrats of ama- 
eur music were the troubadours 
pnd trouveres — from the _ root 
neaning to ‘“‘delve into and dis- 
over,’ a significant hint for mod- 
(rn amateurs. These musicians 
rere nobles, knights and ladies. 
They not only wrote their songs, 


ut composed the music which 
ormed an inseparable part of 
hem. ‘“‘A verse without music,”’ 


said Folquet de Marseilles, “‘is a 
mill without water.’’ The jongleurs 
and minstrels — from the _ root 
meaning ‘‘servant’”’ were mere 
rofessionals, whom the trouba- 
ours hired to roam around the 
ountry singing and playing the 
songs composed and taught them 
by their noble patrons. 

It is encouraging to Anglo-Saxon 
amateurs to read of our musical 
forebears in Elizabethan England. 
Elizabeth’s father, Henry VIII, 
composed a whole church service, 
as well as some thirty-three songs, 
which his talented daughters doubt- 
less sang with him and his succes- 
sive wives. Of Henry in his younger 
days Pasqualigo, the Ambassador- 
extraordinary to Venice, thus re- 
ports to the Doge in 1515:— 

“He speaks French, English and 
Latin and a little Italian, plays well 
on the lute and virginals, sings from 
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the book at sight, draws the bow 
with greater strength than any man 
in England, and jousts marvelously. 
Believe me, he is in every respect 
a ‘most accomplished prince.”’ 

The ladies of Elizabeth’s court 
were all able to accompany them- 
selves and one another on the lute 
or other instruments. After dinner 
the hostess produced the music 
books and one who could not sing 
at sight was looked on as unedu- 
cated. A book of etiquette called 
‘The Compleat Gentleman” pub- 
lished by Henry Peacham in 1622, 
includes music among the neces- 
sary accomplishments, along with 
falconry, archery and heraldry. ‘‘I 
desire no more in you,”’ says the 
author, ‘‘than to sing your part sure 
and at first sight; withall to play 
the same upon your Violl, or the 
exercise of your lute, privately to 
yourself.’’ In the barber shops and 
waiting rooms, instead of the pres- 
ent inane and salacious magazines, 
there were provided viols, citterns 
and other musical instruments for 
the diversion of the waiting custo- 
mers. 

In Englanu, in those days, every 
music lover was a performer. What 
is equally important, all were in- 
terested primarily in the beauty of 
the music, which skill in perform- 
ance was but the means to bring 
out. What happened, however, was 
that the craze for part-singing and 
the consequent competition in poly- 
phony finally produced music 
which was overly difficult and com- 
plex even for these 16th century 
experts. There is a motet by Tallis, 
for instance, for eight choirs of five 
voices each, forty different voice 
parts There resulted, at the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, a reaction 
to the solo, which made possible, 
during the next two hundred years, 
the rage for Italian opera. The 
musical pendulum now swung to 
the other extreme, people thinking 
only of the brilliance of the per- 
formance and scarcely at all of the 
beauty of the music. The artificial- 
ity of it all became unbelievable, 
culminating in those human ealli- 
opes, the castrati, whom an adoring 
public applauded as they trilled the 
part of Hercules or Agamemnon in 
highest soprano. By the end of the 
18th century all this artificiality 
and exaltation of virtuosity resulted 
in another significant reaction, and 
people were ready for Papa Haydn, 
with his hearty Croatian folk tunes: 
for the melodies of Mozart, Weber 
and Schubert, as fresh today as 
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when they poured forth from those 
bottomless wells of melody; for the 
irresistible sincerity and power of 
Beethoven; for the recognition of 
Bach, who in his own day was 
famous only as an organ virtuoso, 
and whose incomparable composi- 
tions were ‘‘discovered’’ by Men- 
delssohn eighty years after his 
death. There followed the Viennese 
period, when amateurs again took 
their proper place in musical life, 
the respected friends and compan- 
ions in music of Haydn, Beethoven, 
Schubert, and later of Brahms. 


In my advocacy of active par- 
ticipation in the performance of 
music by amateurs, as promising 


far greater pleasure and satisfac- 
tion than that obtainable vicarious- 
ly by any amount of passive lis- 
tening, I must not be understood as 
implying that listening to music is 
not a delightful and desirable form 
of entertainment, particularly when 
it takes the .form which Schauffler 
happily characterizes as ‘‘creative 
listening’’ — when the audience 
brings itself into such intimate and 
hearty sympathy With the perform- 
ers as to inspire them to a maxi- 
mum response in creative effort. 
What is needed is not less listen- 
ing, but more participation. As a 
supplement to participation, miuch 
intelligent listening is a necessary 
prerequisite to musical understand- 
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ing. Undoubtedly, also, listening to 
music acts as a sort of spiritua! 
massage, but, like physical mas. 
sage, is much more effective and 
salutary after actual exercise and 
of itself, will suffice only those spir- 
itual invalids who vainly hope that 
substantial joy or satisfaction can 
ever come from any mere passive 
diversion, however soothing, t 
which they themselves offer n 
creative contribution. 

But ‘few people appreciate the 
function of amateurs in creating 
and maintaining a cultured society 
or realize how much more essentia! 
they are than the professionals. T: 
test this, let us imagine a genuinely 
musical community, abounding in 
those who ‘‘truly understand and 
delight in music,’’ playing and sing- 
ing, in their leisure hours, for their 
mutual pleasure and musical ex- 
perience, and forming the intelli- 
gent audiences for an adequate 
group of professionals. If from this 
community all the professionals 
were forthwith eliminated, it would 
still remain a musical community; 
the amateurs would go right on 
with their music together, the only 
result being a temporary lull in the 
number of public concerts, until a 
new lot of professionals could be 
imported or developed. This would 
happen in a very few months, since 
the present supply of professionals 
throughout the country very largely 
exceeds the demand. If, on the 
other hand, all the amateurs should 
suddenly develop musical aphasia 
and amnesia, so that they were n 
longer able to sing and play, or to 
discuss music intelligently, the com- 
munity would forthwise cease to be 
a musical one, despite the profes- 
sionals, and would so continue until 
a new group of amateurs could 
grow up, a process requiring not 
merely months, but years. During 
this period the professionals would 
be compelled to lower their stand- 
ards, both in the quality of pro- 
grams and in the dignity and taste 
of their performances, to the leve! 
of their audiences, and would be 
found playing and singing music 
which they thoroughly despised, as 
the alternative to starvation. Those 
steadfast ones who were unwilling 
thus to debase their artistic ideals, 
would move to other cities, whose 
musical culture was sufficient to 
uphold them. Both of these results 
are readily observable today wher- 
ever the musical life of a commun- 
ity does not center around a strong 
nucleus of serious and intelligent 
amateurs. It is they, and not the 
professionals, who set the stand- 
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ards of taste in music and who are 
the ultimate arbiters of artistic 
achievement. While the profession- 
als can do much toward maintain- 


ing and improving musical taste . 


and standards, particularly by 
leavening and _ inspiring’ small 
groups of amateur performers, in 
the last analysis they will always be 
coerced into giving the public the 
kind of music and the type of per- 
formance which the public thinks 
it wants. It could not be otherwise; 
economic necessity corrupts good 
music. 


“Found — A Welcome 
Combination of Idealism 


and Functionalism” 


By DR. JUSTIN L. DYRUD 
Vocal Music Supervisor 
Medford Public Schools 


A usual aftermath to a Music Edu- 
ecators Conference is an evaluation of 
the presentations made on the various 
phases of the music education pro- 
gram. I have been asked to write a 
summation and general evaluation of 
the Elementary Music Session conduc- 
ted by Miss Bessie Swanson of the 
University of Washington. 

All too often, it seems, our Music 
Educators Conferences spend much 
time engaged in verbal idealism with 
little attention paid to the practical 
considerations and methods of ele- 
mentary classroom music. We so of- 
ten hear the comment, “Well, it was 
a nice theory but I certainly don’t 
think that it helped me in my teach- 
ing.’”’ Therefore, it was with certain 
satisfaction that the elementary ses- 
sions at the Annual Fall Conference 
in Redmond were received. 

Miss Swanson is an extremely prac- 
tical and capable teacher with the a- 
bility not only to put on a demon- 
stration of classroom music, but also 
to convince the listeners of the practi- 
cality of her approach without ever 
losing sight of the idealistic concepts 
so vital to music education. 

Considerable time was devoted to 
the presentation of an instrumental 
approach to music reading and ap- 
preciation with bells, tone blocks, and 
rhythm instruments being aptly used. 
It was refreshing to note several ap- 
proaches used which have been rather 
lost the past few confused years of 
‘‘music for fun only’, and. I’m sure 
these approaches were of much value 
to those present, especially those class- 
room teachers who are less _ highly 
skilled in music. One suggestion made 
which seems worthy of mention was 
the use of individual tone blocks 
played by the children to establish the 
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sound of certain interval patterns of 
the song under consideration. The use 
of the voice along with the tone blocks 
to establish the sound of these inter- 
vals undoubtedly makes a more last 
ing impression on the children than 
would a single approach. The use of 


song bells placed on end against a 
staff to show relationship both in 
sound and in staff placement is a pro- 
ven method of teaching this phase of 
elementary music. Another approach 
to this phase is the use of the musical 
ladder drawn on the blackboard, fully 
illustrating the series of ascending and 
descending scale tones with graphic 


portrayal of steps and half-steps. The 
use of open fifths on the song bells 


to define the sound of an anvil, the 
use of the triangle for the alarm clock, 
the sound of individual wooden tone 
blocks to illustrate the horses hooves 
and the ticking of the grandfather’s 
clock all combined to make this aspect 
of elementary music more interesting. 

It seemed that the time spent on 
rhythm problems was too short but, 
unfortunately, the dictates of the 
schedule prevented a more complete 
coverage. The use of rhythm instru 
ments to show the primary beats; the 
rhythm of the beat, the rhythm of the 
melody, and the rhythm of the meter 
was well presented and is a factor of 
elementary classroom music which 
needs much more attention than is 








play and sing the songs from 


The Sound 


by RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
arranged by Robert Russell Bennett — time, 
Set A, 7.50; Set B, 10.00; Set C, 12.50; Piano 


Highlights from THE SOUND OF MUSIC 


arranged for School Orchestra by Frederick 
Set A, 5.00; Set B, 7.50; Set C, 10.00; Piano 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC 


irranged by Robert Russell Bennett — time, 10:30 min. 

Full, 10.00; Symphonic, 12.50; Conductor, 1.25; Extra Parts 60 
Do-Re-Mi — for Marching Band 2.00 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC — for Marching Band 2.00 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC — Chora! Selection: 


arranged by Clay Warnick, each 60c 
other choral arrangements, each 25c 


Climb Ev’ry Mountain 

Do-Re-Mi 

Maria 

My Favorite Things 

Preludium (Alleluia) — a cappella 
Sixteen Going On Seventeen 


The Sound Of Music 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC — Easy-to-play Selection for Piano 


arranged by Mischa Portnoff, 1.50 
vocal-dance orchestrations, each 1.50 


Climb Ev‘ry Mountain: Bb (Bb-Eb); G 
Do-Re-Mi: C (C-C); Ab (Ab-Ab 


My Favorite Things: Ab (C-Db); F (A-Bb) 


The Sound Of Music: F (D-D); C (A-A 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC — Vocal Sco 


Williamson WMuste, Jue. 


609 Fifth Ave., New 


of Musée 


Selection for Concert Orchestra 
10:30 min. 
Cond., 1.00; Extra Pts 50 


Muller time, 4:30 min. 
Cond., 1.00; Extra Pts .50 


Selection for Concert Band 


ssa-ttbb-satb 


2 part-ssa-ttbb-sab-satb 
2 part-ssa-ttbb-sab-satb 
ssa 

2 part-ssa-ttbb-sab-satb 
ssaa 

ssa-ttbb-satb 

2 part-ssa-ttbb-sab-satb 


(G-C) 


re (in preparation) 


York 17, N. Y. 


is normally given it 

The discussion which followed the 
demonstration was limited in scope to 
the primary grades and was concerned 
with the problem of who can more 
capably carry on the classroom music 
program—the elementary classroom 
teacher or the music specialist. Opin 
ion was rather sharply divided with 
certain teachers feeling that the great 
est strength lies in the specialist as 
the sole functionary of elementary 
music, while others indicated that the 
classroom teacher was the logical 
person to teach her own classroom 
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music. A third possibility, that of a 
combination of the two, was not given 
the discussion time which is deserved. 
However, Miss Swanson did speak 
strongly for this cooperative effort 
in her remarks preceding the discus 
sion. 

A most pleasing personality com 
bined with the ability to handle child 
ren in a most capable manner was 
much evident in Miss Swanson’s pre 
sentation which, along with her most 
adequate knowledge of elementary 
music methods made this one of the 
most enjoyable sessions of recent 
years. 

(This article appeared in the Jan- 
vary-February 1960 issue of the 
Oregon Music Educator). 





Caruth Competition 
Extended One More Year 


Southern Methodist University 
has announced that the Caruth 
Competition for the composition of 
a university alma mater-type song 
will be extended for one more year. 
The contest is open to any profes- 
sional or amateur composer in this 
country and to citizens of other 
countries studying at accredited 
colleges or universities in the 
United States, with prizes to be 
awarded over a three-year period 
totaling $7200 and a possible bonus 
of $2500. 

The addition of another year to 
the contest was made necessary by 
the fact that the judging committee 
of the Caruth Competition met and 
decided to withhold announcement 
of any prizes this year since the 
standard of excellence that they an- 
ticipated in the entries was not 
met. Original announcement of the 
three-year program was made in 
October, 1959. 

Sponsor of the contest is W. W. 
Caruth, Jr., prominent Dallas Bus- 
inessman and philanthropist and an 
alumnus of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 
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Theodore Bergman 


{ID-WEST GUILD ADJUDICATOR 


Theodore Bergman, Guild Chair- 

in in Minneapolis, and adjudicator, 
considers the Guild a force 
in improving music standards in the 
United States. He is Vice-Pres- 
ident of Mac Phail School of Music 


great 


and Dramatic Art (Now MacPhail 
College) in Minneapolis and Ags 

sociate Director of St Paul Bible 
Institute and also teaches at Bethel 
College in St. Paul, organist for 


rty years of First Baptist Church 
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Apollo Club. e recently re- 
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This year the Maryland State 
MTA Convention wa held in An- 
polis. Elizabeth R. Davis is 
President, Nina B. Ingraham, Con- 
vention Chairmar September 10 
was ‘*Play Day” including a boat- 
ide and picnic. September 11 re- 
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Frances Scot Key Ha f St. John’s 
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Washington: Warner Lawson, 
Howard University; Jule O. Zabawa, 
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University of Maryland; John Paul, 
Catholic University o! America 
J. L. McLain, American University; 


George stel 


ner, President of Wash- 
ington MTA; Leah fhorp, guper- 
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Department; Patrick Hayes, Con- 
cert Manager; Emile Serposs, Dir 


ector of Music Education; Lloyd 
Geisler, Conductor, and Grace 
Barber of Detroit Music Settlement 
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Founded in 1929 by | 
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Music, N.Y.C. 


Library of Congress 





Serials Record Division 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Jjitteroug: 


Here’s a dance hall where not even 
the most talented jitterbugs could 
compete. The vibrations inside are so 
fast, they’re ultrasonic. And, they 
make any foreign matter accumulated 
during manufacture literally dance out 
of every tiny crevice in a completed 
musical instrument. No other method 
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known can clean so thoroughly and 
completely. Ultrasonic cleaning makes 
Conn horns play better, last longer. 
It’s a manufacturing innovation 
recommended by Conn Research 
Laboratories in the interest of 
all musicians. See your dealer and 
try a new Conn. 
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